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SPENCER'S THEORY OF ETHICS IN ITS EVOLU- 
TIONARY ASPECT. 

THERE is probably no name which is so intimately associated 
with the idea of an evolutionary ethics as the name of Herbert 
Spencer. It seems fair to say that Spencer has done more than 
any other modern writer to popularize the conception of evolu- 
tion as a type of explanation in philosophical disciplines. The 
language and the whole tenor of The Principles of Ethics is so per- 
meated with the evolutionary idea, that Spencer seems, at first 
sight, to be the representative par excellence of the evolutionary 
type of theory ; and yet, upon reflection, one may well ask 
whether even Spencer is a thorough-going evolutionist in his 
theory of morals — whether he logically and consistently holds to 
the principle of evolution in his ethical doctrine. The point 
which the present criticism has to make is just this : that Spencer's 
theory is not consistent throughout with the principle of evolu- 
tion. Conduct, according to his theory, is directed towards a 
fixed end. He describes activities as developing, but he points to 
an ethical goal which is absolute ; thus he gets an evolutionary 
process with a non-evolutionary result. His principle is used to 
explain only half of the situation ; it applies to acts, but not to 
ends. His ethics is, therefore, only half-way evolutionary. This 
conclusion is derived from an attempt to answer the following 
questions: I. What do we mean by evolution? What, by 
evolutionary ethics? 2. How does Spencer's theory answer 
the demands which any truly evolutionary theory must 
meet? 

Spencer's conception of evolution is stated in this formula in his 
First Principles} ' ' Evolution is an integration of matter and con- 
comitant dissipation of motion ; during which the matter passes 
from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity, and during which the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation." The following from Windelband sug- 

1 Ch. xvii, \ 145. 
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gests a definition of evolution in its most general form : l " Aris- 
totle solved the fundamental problem of Greek philosophy, viz., 
how behind the changing multiplicity of phenomena a unitary and 
abiding being is to be thought — by means of a concept of relation, 
that of development." 1 In other words, this concept is a means 
for thinking the relation between the changing and the perma- 
nent, between being and becoming. These two definitions amount 
substantially to the same thing. They may both be translated 
into terms of " differentiation and integration." On the one side, 
increasing coherency stands for the integrating, unifying tendency, 
and on the other, definiteness and heterogeneity may be expressed 
as the diversifying tendency. (It seems needless in so general a 
definition to separate ' definiteness ' and ' heterogeneity ' as inde- 
pendent conceptions : we mean by a ' definite thing ' one which 
has limitations or determinations, and that is precisely what we 
understand by a ' heterogeneous thing.' The more we multiply 
the limits or determinations of anything, the more we increase 
its heterogeneity and definiteness. The two conceptions involve 
each other.) The principle of evolution, then, may be expressed 
as the process of integration in differentiation, of unity working 
through diversity. In the organic world, it is that conception 
" according to which the whole connected system of organic and 
animate beings is regarded as the single process of a development 
of organic forms, determined by the teleological point of view of 
fitness for life." 3 The essential idea in the principle of evolution 
may be conveniently brought out by contrasting with it one or 
two other ways in which men have thought this relation of unity 
to diversity. Pantheism, for example, offers the idea that par- 
ticulars are different stages or conditions of substance ; evolu- 
tion, that particulars are different moments in a single process. 
One is static, the other dynamic. The essential notion in evolu- 
tion is that the transformation continues always to go on. 
Again , in contrasting the principle of evolution with the principle 
of emanation, we find this difference : that, according to the doc- 

1 Mst. of Phil., Pt. I, ch. 3. 

2 The italics are Windelband's. 

3 Windelband, op: cit., p. 640. 
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trine of emanation, the particular form, in working away from the 
original unity, is departing from perfection ; whereas, according to 
the idea of evolution, the Good is the product or end, not the be- 
ginning of the process — it is ahead of the particular activity, not 
behind it. An evolutionary ethics, therefore, must be one ac- 
cording to which the Good is realized in the successive moments 
of a process which is to be described as the continuous tendency 
towards integration in differentiation. 

The general standpoint from which Spencer's ethics will be 
criticised is, that wherever conscious struggles occur, wherever 
there is an alternation of tensions with solutions of tension, there 
is the field of moral judgment. The different impulses which are 
factors in the struggle constitute the content of the Good, and the 
resolution of these forces into a single purpose constitutes moral 
conduct or the Good. It is the essential postulate of an evolution- 
ary ethics, that these impulses undergo change, that the content of 
the Good is a variable. The Good is never fixed, never absolved 
from contingencies ; the morality of to-day is not the morality of 
to-morrow. The boy who wants to go fishing, and who still has 
some desire to go to school, finally makes a plan by which he 
may do both. The Good here is the final reconciliation or 
arrangement between all the factors which contributed to the 
conflict. In this particular situation, it would have been wrong 
merely to go to school, and wrong merely to go fishing. The 
Good is always in the nature of a mean or compromise ; it is a 
solution of difficulty which embraces and represents all the factors 
in the struggle. In terms of control, the Good is the case where 
every impulse functions in the outcome — where action is con- 
trolled by the whole self. The decision or process of integration 
itself is the Good — there is no further principle of valuation to be 
applied to the process ; this adjustment of impulses into a single 
plan or unit constitutes their valuation. The inclusiveness of this 
plan is the criterion of its Tightness. That, therefore, which is good 
to-day will be bad to-morrow ; for the arrangements, the plans, 
or the habits of to-day are inadequate to the needs of to-morrow. 
The repeated failures of habit and the constantly necessitated re- 
adjustments are the very nature of conscious and of moral life. 
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Spencer is apparently in harmony with such a point of view 
in the chapter entitled " What Ideas and Sentiments are Ethical ? " 
He says, in substance : " Human mind has no originally im- 
planted conscience . . . but . . . the sentiments and ideas cur- 
rent in each society become adjusted to the kinds of activity 
predominating in it." A life of constant external enmity generates 
a code in which aggression, conquest, revenge are applauded, 
and conversely a life of settled internal amity generates a code 
in which harmonious cooperation prevails. If conditions stay 
constant long enough, men will develop the emotions and con- 
science appropriate to this code. 1 " Clearly therefore, the con- 
ceptions of right, obligation, duty, and the sentiments associated 
with those conceptions, have a far wider range than the conduct 
ordinarily conceived as the subject-matter of moral science. In 
different places and under different circumstances, substantially 
the same ideas and feelings are joined with classes of actions of 
totally opposite kinds." 2 In such a statement of the relativity 
of the Good, Spencer comes nearest to a really evolutionary ex- 
planation of moral life ; but in the rest of his work he is not by 
any means consistent with the principle. There is, indeed, a 
systematic contradiction of it running through all his discissions. 
This may best be brought out by reviewing his distinction between 
' absolute ' and ' relative ' ethics. Speaking of the absolutely right 
and the relatively right, Spencer says : " In multitudinous cases 
no right, properly so called, can be alleged, but only a least 
wrong." And again : " We have to recognize the further truth 
that in many cases where there is no absolutely right course, but 
only courses that are more or less wrong, it is not possible to 
say which is the least wrong." 3 Absolute or ' real ' ethics, he 
would hold, has to do only with completely evolved conduct. 
" Ethics has for its subject-matter the most highly-evolved con- 
duct as displayed by the most highly-evolved being, man — 
is a specification of those traits which his conduct assumes on 
reaching its limit of evolution." * " We must consider the ideal 

1 Principles of Ethics, Pt. II, ch. 14, § 191. 
tlbid., Pt. II, ch. 2, I 122. 
*Ibid., Pt. I, ch. 15, 1 103. 
' Ibid., ch. 16, I 107. 
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man as existing in the ideal social state . . . only when they 
co-exist, can there exist that ideal conduct which absolute ethics 
has to formulate, and which relative ethics has to take as the 
standard." 1 Again: "This final permanent code alone admits 
of being definitely formulated, and so constituting ethics as a sci- 
ence in contrast with empirical ethics." 2 Spencer seems virtu- 
ally to give up his evolutionary principle, when he adopts phrases 
like ' the limit of evolution ' and ' completely evolved conduct.' 
It is, indeed, a contradiction in terms to speak of evolution as 
stopping — as a static process. There is no final product of 
evolution nor is there any permanent set of habits which is the 
subject-matter of absolute ethics ; for if we were able to imagine 
development as complete, we should see a life of perfected habits 
or pure reflexes — one to which ethical categories would not 
apply. Spencer is looking for the moral end in some one remote 
state, instead of seeing it in every stage of the evolutionary proc- 
ess, the earlier as well as the later. A man is not better than an 
animal simply by virtue of having a more highly evolved and 
complicated organism — that is a fact of descriptive science, not 
of ethics. His moral plane depends upon the adequacy of the 
conscious adjustment within his own environment. The content 
of the moral sphere, therefore, is not some one fixed form of 
social life ; but it is constituted by the impulses which function in 
any conscious struggle whatsoever. This content is a thoroughly 
shifting one, so that what is a moral situation at one time may be 
indifferent or non-moral at another, no particular group of activi- 
ties being identified as the subject-matter of ethics. Spencer's 
designation of the most highly evolved conduct of the most 
highly evolved men as the only subject of a ' real ' ethics could 
not, therefore, be admitted ; since there must be in the lives of 
savages, perhaps even of animals, points of effort and tension, 
psychic moments in the resolution of some crisis, which are just 
as truly problems of control and complete expression as are the 
activities of the most developed beings. One is included in a 
real science of ethics quite as properly as is the other. 

iCh. is, ?io6. 
2 Ch. 8, §ss. 
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Spencer's general position is very well illustrated in his defini- 
tion of conduct, and his discussion of " Conduct in General." 
Conduct, he says, is " the adjustment of acts to ends." 1 Ac- 
cording to this definition, the act is manipulated to suit some 
end which is apparently given or fixed. Nothing is said about the 
adjustment of ends to acts. Spencer's formulation reads as if he 
had in mind three things — the acts, the ends, and the adjust- 
ment between them — and as if the means and the end could ex- 
ist before the adjustment were operative. Such an idea fails to 
recognize that the discrimination of means and end must be made 
within the function or the adjustment itself; this distinction of 
means and end does not exist apart from some problem of adjust- 
ment. There is no third factor or external power determining 
their relation, but they determine each other. Suppose a man 
to be building a sailing craft ; he has, on the one hand, timber, 
canvas, and ropes, and, on the other, he has in mind a plan. 
His method, now, is not merely to work over the material, but to 
shape and alter the plan as well. The form of constitution must 
be suited to these particular resources quite as much as the 
material must be shaped to the final plan. We should say that 
there is mutual interaction of means and end, or, to be more ex- 
act, that the governing consideration is now the means and again 
the end. The formula " the adjustment of acts to ends " fails to 
do justice to the fact that ends are variable as well as means — 
that each influences the other and is immanent in the other. 
Assuming that impulses are the content of conduct, we may de- 
fine conduct itself as the continually shifting disposition of this 
variable content. 

In order to support in some detail the general criticism offered 
above, we may select a few points for discussion from the several 
aspects under which Spencer has formulated his theory of con- 
duct. 

The Physical View. From the physical viewpoint, evolution is 
defined as the maintenance of a " moving equilibrium." We have 
seen that maintaining life, expressed in physical terms, is " main- 
taining a balanced combination of internal actions in face of 

^Principles, Pt. I, ch. I, I 2. 
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external forces tending to overthrow it." 1 Again : " The life called 
moral is the one in which the maintenance of the moving equili- 
brium reaches completeness or approaches most nearly complete- 
ness." 2 The idea is here the settled rhythm, the undisturbed bal- 
ance, the perfected equilibrium ; but when this balance is finally 
reached, there is no longer any necessity for morality. 

The Biological View. Conduct, in physiological language, is the 
harmonious fulfillment of all the functions of the organism. 
Spencer says, in effect, that the end is a " balance of function " — 
that it is the adjustment of internal to external relations — of 
organism to environment. Spencer's view seems to be that evo- 
lution explains only changes in internal relation, and that it is 
possible for the external relations to develop apart from the 
internal. He appears to maintain that the organism develops 
in response to an environment whose changes are more or less 
accidental and are initiated without reference to the organism. 
He speaks as if some day there would be a complete and perma- 
nant adjustment to environment, and as if man were nearer to 
that final goal than is the amoeba. Such a view implies 
that the amceba has the greater vistas stretching before it, and 
that the environment relative to it is a thousand times more ap- 
palling and problematic than it is to the organism which has 
already made considerable progress. We may reasonably sup- 
pose that the vistas do not exist for the animal, and that man is 
in one sense no nearer any final goal than is the animal. To an 
animal lacking the senses of man, the universe as discriminated 
by man does not exist. No two human beings, even, have the 
same environment, nor does the same person move in the same 
environment as he passes from interest to interest. Environment 
is always correlative with organism, one is exactly as complex 
and involved as the other. The horizon of consciousness is 
never any wider, the environment never any more intricate, than 
the nearest problem to be solved or the next choice to be made. 
It is, in fact, within the activity or the problem of adjustment 
that the distinction of organism and environment must be made. 

WMd., Pt. I, ch. 5, | 28. 
l Ibid. 
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As the life -process takes on higher forms, these two must inter- 
act and their evolution proceed together. Looked at in this 
way, the relationship between organism and environment appears 
as a changing one on both sides ; there is no specific group of 
processes which is always the organism, and another group 
which is always environment ; indeed, the same kind of process 
may belong now on one side and now on the other. Spencer 
seems to identify organism with some sort of animal structure ; 
muscle, tissue, blood, and their functions, and to account as en- 
vironment the more obviously external circumstances of air, 
water, food, and so on. Such a definition is certainly too rigid 
and exclusive, for we can mark the distinction of environment 
within the activities of the animal itself; a habit which at one 
time furthers the animal's interest as a stimulation may at another 
time become a hostile or obstructive force which has to be reck- 
oned with. Suppose, however, that one accepts the character- 
ization of the life-function which some of the functional psy- 
chologists have given, that it maintains a "circular activity" ' or 
perpetuates its own stimulation, then one may place the criterion 
of what constitutes an organism in the nearness or immediacy 
with which that function is forwarded. One may say that, within 
the circular process, the organism is the phase which stands for 
the immediate continuation, or for present stimulation, and the 
environment is the means of the mediate phase of the perpetua- 
tion. But it must be kept in mind that any specific process may 
be now organism and again environment. This relation is an- 
alogous to the psychological distinction of attention and habit. 
Attention is the immediate point at which the organization of 
consciousness is going on, and habit corresponds to environment. 
Just as, in conscious life, evolution brings out more and more 
clearly the difference between attention and habits, accentuating 
the function and the efficiency of each, so organism and environ- 
ment are developed side by side and with mutual reference to 
each other. 

The Psychological View. From this point of view, Spencer calls 
the end of evolution, and the criterion of good conduct, pleasure. 

1 Baldwin. 
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In the adjustment of internal to external relations, he makes pleas- 
ure and pain both factors and ends. "As fast as an accom- 
panying sentiency arises it cannot be one that is disagreeable, 
prompting resistance, but must be one that is agreeable, prompt- 
ing persistence. The pleasurable sensation itself must be the 
stimulus to the contraction by which the pleasurable sensation is 
maintained and increased ; or must be so bound up with the 
stimulus that the two increase together. Sentient existence can 
evolve only on condition that pleasure-giving acts are life-sus- 
taining acts." It is only, however, in the last stages of evolution 
that pure pleasure, which is the ideal as formulated in his ' absolute 
ethics,' can be attained. When the perfected state of society is 
reached, then, he says, " The pleasures and pains which the moral 
sentiments originate will, like bodily pleasure and pain, become 
incentives and deterrents so adjusted that moral conduct will be 
the natural conduct." 1 

The criticism on the ' psychological view ' may be brought out 
in a consideration of the ideal. Spencer takes the hedonistic 
standpoint, that the final aim of all activity, individual and social, 
is pleasure. He departs from pure hedonism, however, in modi- 
fying this to read, that the purpose of all action is " pleasure at 
some time and to somebody," and is " the maximum of pleasure." 
This very word ' maximum ' introduces into his ideal something 
besides its pure qualitative connotation of pleasure. ' Greatest ' 
is a quantitative term ; it means measure. Pleasure " at some 
time " indicates that the ideal has reference to the distinction of 
present and future time, and, as Spencer elsewhere says, one oc- 
casion must be subordinated to another, thus involving sacrifice 
or control. Again, pleasure " for somebody " is a recognition of 
social differences, and implies that we should under some circum- 
stances consider persons. Thus, when Spencer says that we 
ought to seek the maximum of pleasure, not forgetting in our 
calculations future times and other persons, he is greatly modi- 
fying the ideal with which he started. Pleasure as an end 
contradicts Spencer's own criterion of the end as length and 
breadth of life. Pleasure is the very opposite of what we call 

1 Principles of Ethics, Pt. I, ch. vii, § 47. 
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fullness of life; for, on the one hand, we have pleasure — a sensa- 
tion or specific content of consciousness — the last result of 
analysis and abstraction, the structural element, and, on the other, 
we have consciousness as a function or process in its widest and 
deepest concreteness, the fullest, most generalized statement of 
psychic life. Pleasure is consciousness with the minimum of 
reference ; life-process is consciousness with the maximum of 
reference. Pleasure, of course, does enter into the end, but not 
any more than do all other sensational elements of mind. 

It is conceivable that, in some elementary form of life, such 
as the " ancestral worm " of Mr. Herbert Nichols, wherein the 
nervous structure had not differentiated into various sense-organs, 
consciousness, if it can so be called, was a mere oscillation be- 
tween agreeable and disagreeable feeling, 1 and that in this case 
something analogous to pleasure may have been the end of 
endeavor. But in developed human consciousness, pleasure is 
nothing more than a single special element in a most complex 
psychosis, and it cannot be imagined as the essential end or 
resolution of a tangle of other special processes. From this 
point of view, the hedonist's conception of the ideal is necessarily 
a static one, unless, indeed, it is one which will grow still narrower 
as, with the further development of mind, pleasure comes to be but 
one among an ever-increasing number of discernible qualities. 
Spencer, moreover, explicitly posits a static ideal, when he says 
that pleasure is the universal and the permanent end. He teaches 
that not only civilized men, but savages as well, and even animals, 
seek pleasure. From the point of view of biology, psychology, 
and sociology, and from the first to the final stages of evolution, 
he makes pleasure the sole aim. 

A second phase in which the psychological view may be dis- 
cussed comes under the categories of intention and the Good. 
Spencer seems to slight the importance, for judgments of right 
and wrong, of the factor of motive or intention ; for he always sets 
the criterion of a good act in its result. The situation seems to 
be this : that one tendency in ethical thought is toward judging 
an act good or bad according to the intention or the character 

1 Hoffding supposes as much in his Psychology. 
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of the actor. We say that a deed can be no better, nor any 
worse, than the person who does it. There is, however, another 
tendency which contradicts that view. We feel that there is a 
certain degree of justice in saying that good intention is not 
enough, and that success is after all the fair test of merit. We 
blame the man who constantly falls short of his resolutions and 
calculations, even when it appears out of his power, for the single 
moment at least, to help himself. We say that it was his busi- 
ness to calculate correctly, that he ' ought to have known bet- 
ter,' and that a 'blunderer is worse than a deliberate rascal.' 
We judge him in this case, not by his intention, but for having 
this intention, that is, we submit the intention itself to some fur- 
ther criterion, namely, the actual outcome of the act, and we 
judge his judgment according to the way it tallies with the act- 
ual situation. 

Spencer has unquestionably got hold of part of the truth, when, 
in his chapter on " Good and Bad Conduct," he puts the crite- 
rion in the result, and says that the good act is the one that is 
good for something, that is effective. We must accept this to a 
certain extent, or have no content whatever for the concept 
' good.' Here we come to the paradoxical conclusion that in the 
particular instance we must judge a man by his intention, but in 
the long run we must have reference to some actually effected 
result. Expressed in another way, we may say that it is possible 
for the moment for a man to be good though his habits are bad, 
or for his habits to be good and the man bad. 

The question, then, is : How can we judge a man by his inten- 
tion, and still have any real content for the moral judgment ? 
The contradiction may be reconciled on an evolutionary and or- 
ganic theory. Such a theory would say that evolution consists 
in a continual increase in the points of adjustment between in- 
tention and results, and that development is measured by the 
capacity for accurate foresight. If this were the whole truth, 
then the criterion might justly lie in the outcome of the act ; 
but the theory goes on to say, that evolution consists further in 
an increase in the number and complexity of intentions. This is 
what keeps the road open, so that, in proportion as we are putting 
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problems behind us, we are also making way for others ahead. 
Thus, there is always bound to be some discrepancy between inten- 
tion and result, and this is the condition of progress. This in- 
adequacy of motive or intention is not only the condition, but 
may also be called the method of conscious advancement. Ef- 
fectual intention, that is, a complete adjustment, may be expressed 
in terms of habit ; and ineffectual intention, in terms of desire or 
effort. It is, then, the transformation of the inefficient into the 
efficient, or the strenuous into the habitual, which constitutes 
moral action. If there were no failures of intention, there would 
soon cease to be any successes. An act is good when it is ade- 
quate to the situation, but it is adequate only when it embodies 
and expresses a man's whole intention — when it reforms and 
unites all his previous inadequate attempts. 

Finally, the psychological discussion turns to the distinction 
between ' pro-ethical ' and truly ethical sanctions. The pro- 
ethical sanctions are designated as fear of " the seen ruler, of the 
unseen ruler, and of public opinion" "Only after political, reli- 
gious, and social restraints have produced a stable community, 
can there be sufficient experience of the pains, positive and nega- 
tive, sensational and emotional, which crimes of aggression cause, 
as to generate that moral aversion to them constituted by con- 
sciousness of their intrinsically evil results." Also : " The 
restraints properly distinguished as moral, are unlike these re- 
straints out of which they evolve ... in this — they refer not to 
the extrinsic effects of actions but to their intrinsic effects." 1 
Fear of authority, of coercion, and of public opinion are, then, 
according to Spencer, motives which have reference to the merely 
extrinsic results of acts, they represent an external control. The 
truly ethical sanctions, as implied in the above quotations and in 
Spencer's whole hedonistic standpoint, are the pleasure and pain 
which result ' intrinsically ' or ' naturally ' from an act. Apply- 
ing our criticism to this viewpoint, we should say that intrinsic 
and extrinsic are relative, not absolute terms — that there is no 
given result of an act which is more intrinsic than another. Re- 
spect for public opinion is just as internal as any motive can be 
1 Principles of Ethics, Pt. I, ch. 7, g 45. 
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(authority and coercion may, in this case, be regarded as expres- 
sions of public opinion or the social will), and the social bearings 
of an act are quite as intrinsic as is the affective tone which it in- 
duces. To make any one effect the only really intrinsic result 
of an act is again to posit a fixed content for the moral deed. 

The Sociological View is developed by Spencer under a variety 
of rubrics. One of the most extended discussions treats of the 
relation of Egoism to Altruism. Altruism is defined as being 
" all action which, in the normal course of things, benefits others 
instead of benefiting self." 1 Egoism is defined, conversely, as ac- 
tion which tends to benefit self instead of benefiting others. The 
first important point in this discussion is Spencer's doctrine of the 
priority and supremacy of egoism over altruism. Egoism, he 
thinks, is the primary and natural attitude. His expressions are : 
" this permanent supremacy of egoism over altruism," "the acts 
by which each maintains his own life must, speaking generally, 
precede in imperativeness all other acts of which he is capable," 
and finally, " It is a self-evident truth that a creature must live 
before it can act. . . Hence life-sustaining processes are most 
imperative . . . and egoism comes before altruism." 2 No one 
would deny, as a statement of fact, that the nutritive functions 
come earlier than, say, the civic functions ; but it may well be 
questioned whether there is anything egoistic about this arrange- 
ment. In spite of the currency of the phrases " unconscious or 
automatic egoism " and " unconscious altruism," we ought to 
keep in mind that, if egoism and altruism are to be used as 
ethical categories, they must stand for conscious facts — for the 
conscious direction of activity. This being true, we cannot speak 
of egoism and altruism — regard for self and regard for others — 
as existing at all until there has been some development in con- 
sciousness of the sense of self or personality. It is wholly inap- 
propriate to apply these terms to the actions of lower animals or 
to the automatic actions of men. We must conclude, therefore, 
that egoistic and altruistic motives arise at precisely the same 
level of development. The two attitudes are correlative, they 

1 Ibid., ch. 12, I 75. 
*IHd., ch. 11, I 68. 
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exist only as distinguished from each other. The view which 
makes egoism prior to, and more imperative than, altruism is a 
view which identifies egoism with the fundamental physiological 
functions — with the simplest and most elementary of our activi- 
ties; and which identifies altruism with the more complex and 
representative acts — with the building of hospitals or the good 
government of a nation. We find here, then, once more a parti- 
cular content given for the ethical deed. 

Again, in separating off two sorts of moral code — the code of 
' enmity ' and the code of ' amity' — Spencer fails to recognize the 
organic connection between the competitive and the cooperative 
forces at work in society in all its stages. The codes of ' amity ' 
and 'enmity' are not different types of moral injunctions, the one 
intrinsically good and the other merely imperfect and expedient ; 
but each represents a different stage in the same process of social 
evolution. Warfare among savage peoples and industrial com- 
petition in a civilized community both stand for the same selec- 
tive method by which society secures for itself the survival of its 
best and fittest members. We have seen that the moral situa- 
tion, according to the ' psychological view,' always involves the 
struggle or competition of impulses ; and it is equally true that, 
in this case, there can be no conscious social cooperation without 
constantly recurring competition. Cooperation without competi- 
tion and antagonism is conscious life without selective attention. 
A society in which the code of ' amity ' prevailed, in which there 
was no tension, would be a perfectly static and unprogressive 
community. 

Spencer's general position on the relation of the individual to 
society is stated in the following extract, concerning the ultimate 
end of associated life. " Living together arose because, on the 
average, it proved more advantageous to each than living apart. 
. . . Hence, social self-preservation becomes a proximate aim 
taking a precedence of the ultimate aim, individual self-preserva- 
tion. This subordination of personal to social welfare is, how- 
ever, contingent — all along, furtherance of individual lives has 
been the ultimate end ; and if this ultimate end has been post- 
poned to the proximate end of preserving the community's life, 
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it has been so only because this proximate end was instrumental 
to the ultimate end." l According to a really evolutionary the- 
ory, the individual does not exist independently of society, and 
merely use society as a convenient shield ; the individual is 
evolved in the associated state, the two are organically related. 
One does not originate the other ; they arise together — are an- 
alyzed out of a matrix as correlatives. Their ends ought to be 
identical and their functioning reciprocal or complementary. 

In all the four views under which Spencer formulates his eth- 
ical doctrine, it is obvious that the end of moral action is for him 
a fixed end, the goal, a static goal. The Good is, thus, variously 
expressed as the equilibrium of forces, as the balance of functions, 
as habit completed or pleasure attained, and as society perfected. 
A consistently evolutionary theory would teach that there is no 
final goal or limit to evolution ; that the crises in life will never 
all be settled, but that the very condition of conscious life and of 
moral action is the unfailing recurrence of critical moments and 
of unsettled problems. From the view of Spencer's ideal, evolu- 
tion is merely incidental, an historical accident, which will not 
figure at all in the final outcome, the perfect state. To return to 
a sentence quoted above : " This final permanent code alone 
admits of being definitely formulated, and so constituting ethics 
as a science in contrast with empirical ethics." Instead, there- 
fore, of having an evolutionary ethics, he would have no ethics 
at all until evolution were finished. The criticisms given above 
are all simply different ways of putting this same fact. They are 
intended to suggest that even Spencer might consistently have 
gone much further than he did in applying the concept of evolu- 
tion as an explanatory principle in ethics. 

Kate Gordon. 
The University of Chicago. 

1 Ibid., ch. viii. 



